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THE 

ORPHANS OF NORMANDY; 

OR, 

FLORENTIN AND LUCIE. 



IN the depths of a thick forest, in 
the beautiful province of Normandy 
is an ancient ch&teau, which has ap- 
pertained for many years past to an 
illustriousfamily of the name of L—. 

Florentin, Baron de L , the 

head and representative of this fa- 
mily, immediately before the Revo- 
lution was a man of a haughty and 
insolent spirit, and one who rendered 
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himself suspected, among the different 
parties which divided the country, by 
the free and unguarded manner in 
which he delivered his opinions on 
every subject, and especially on those 
points which affected his own in- 
terests. The Baron had married, 
though not very early in life, and had 
been* left a widower, with one daugh- 
ter, soon after his marriage: and, as 
he was not capable of enjoying do- 
mestic happiness, he never thought of 
forming a second connexion of a si- 
milar kind ; but, sending his daughter 
to be educated in a convent in the ca- 
pital, henceforward devoted himself to 
those rural sports which at that period 
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commonly formed the amusement of 

noblemen when residing on their lands. 

In this manner passed the time till 

» 

Mademoiselle Lucie de L was 

of an age to be taken from the con- 
vent in order to be married. The 
husband chosen by the Baron for his 
daughter was a young nobleman, the 
son of an old companion of his youth, 
and one who had little to recommend 
him but his family, and the rever- 
sion of a large estate in one of the 
southern provinces. 

Within two years of this marriage, 
the Baron found himself the grand- 
father of a beautiful boy, on whom 
the name of Florentin was bestowed, 
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and who was for a while the darling 
of the two noble families from whom 
he was descended. 

In the mean time, the country be- 
came every day more violently agitat- 
ed by various political opinions, and 
every head was filled with visions 
of reform and plans of political im- 
provement. 

Many, even among the nobility, 
became influenced with democratic 
principles ; and thus assisted in pre- 
paring that fire on which their ho- 
nours, their properties, and the lives 
of many, were to be sacrificed. 

Amongst these indiscreet persons, 
none was more violent than the young 



Count de S , husband of Lucie 

de L — - — ; and as his principles were 
utterly contrary to those of his father- 
in-law, a considerable coolness ensued 
between them : which was rather in- 
creased than counteracted by Madame 
de S , who had imbibed her hus- 
band's political opinions in their ut- 
most extent, and who failed not in all 
companies to expatiate largely on the 
subject of reform, the rights of -the 
peoplei and the tyranny of the legis- 
lative powers. 

The consequence of this difference 
of opinion in the several branches of 
the family, was, that after a while the 
Baron became totally separated from 
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his daughter, who henceforward re- 
sided with her husband at Paris ; and 
the little Florentin was deprived from 
that period of the caresses of his ma- 
ternal grandfather. 

In the mean time the affairs of the 
royal party became every day more 
and more involved; and at length such 
became the horrors and alarms of the 
times, that many of the nobility were 
forced to leave their estates and with- 
draw in haste to foreign countries. 

Among the first of these persons 
who was compelled to fly from his 

native land, was the Baron de L ; 

and such was the haste with which 
he was driven to make his escape, 



that be bad no opportunity of giving 
his daughter notice of his flight, nor 
of securing to himself so much of his 
property as might enable him to* live 
in tolerable comfort in the banish- 
ment to which he was reduced. 

Immediately after the flight of 
Monsieur de L >  his ch&teau was 
seized by the populace, and, after 
having been pillaged, was in part de- 
stroyed, and then utterly forsaken. 

The village church, which was 
situated in a solitary part of the same 
forest which encircled the chateau, 
experienced the same, or a worse, 
fate, and, after being deprived of its 
steeple and put of its roof, was en- 
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tirely abandoned, and became the 
habitation for foxes, and the dwelling 
of owls and bats. 

When Madame de S heard of 

the flight of the Baron, she congratu- 
lated herself on the dissimilarity of 
her husband's politics from those of 
her father; hoping that his safety 
would be ensured, during every revolu- 
tionary tumult, by the party which he 
had taken. But, whilst her triumph 
was yet new, the public affairs took 
an unexpected turn ; her husband be- 
came suspected, was arrested, and 
shortly afterwards perished on the 
scaffold. 

After this terrible event, Madame 



dfe S : , being left without friends, 

without resource, and in danger of 
being implicated in her husband's fall, 
was compelled, in order to preserve 
her life, to associate herself with the 
low people, who were then in power, 
and was, at length, reduced to the 
necessity of making a second marriage 
with a man of low birth, brutal man- 
ners, and violent politics. 

Monsieur le Visac, who now be- 
came the husband of the daughter of 

the Baron de L , was one of those 

persons at that time called a Terrorist. 
It was not to be supposed that such 
a man could obtain the affections 
of an elegant female. Nevertheless, 
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Madame leVisac found herself obliged, 
from fear, to affect a regard for him 
which she never experienced; and 
during this unhappy period she had 
little consolation but in the presence 
of her son, who was now arrived at 
such an age as to become in some 
degree the confidant of her afflictions. 
In the mean time, the streets of 
the capital were deluged with the 

blood of many of the noble and the 

« 

excellent of the earth, and terror and 
apprehension visited every private 
dwelling throughout this beautiful 
realm. 

Monsieur le Visac preserved his 
station, on the summit of the wheel 
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of fortune, for many months during 
this dreadful period, and was thus 
enabled to keep his family in a state 
of the highest affluence, and in almost 
regal pomp, for the whole of that 
time. But, upon the death of Robe- 
spierre, affairs taking a new turn, he 
was proscribed, fell into contempt 
and abhorrence, and, being deprived 
of all his ill-gotten gains, shortly after, 
wards died in obscurity. 

After the death of her second hus- 
band, Madame le Visac, being again 
left in a state of widowhood, and 
having lost with her fortune and con- 
sideration in society all those summer 
friends whom she had owed to these 
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circumstances only, had no other re- 
source but to fly from Paris, and 
endeavour to conceal herself in some 
retired situation. Her mind now re- 
turned with fond recollection to the 
woods of Normandy, the haunts of 
her childhood; and she accordingly 
withdrew, with her son, who was now 
nearly seven years of age, from that 
capital where she had experienced so 
many severe reverses of fortune, in 
the vain hope of finding peace of 
mind in retirement. 

She recollected an old servant of 
the family, in whose solitary dwelling, 

in the depths of the forest of L , 

she trusted she might remain unsought 
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by all the enemies of her husband, and 
unknown to those of her father. 

Madame le Visac had saved no- 
thing from the wreck of her husband's 
property but a small sum of money, 
a litde stock of clothes, and a few 
favourite books. With this her little 
treasure she arrived at the cottage of 
Agnace du Bois (the paisante above 
mentioned), who received her with 
the utmost kindness, and freely of- 
fered her every comfort and conceal- 
ment which her rude habitation could 
afford. 

I have frequently mentioned, dur- 
ing the course of my narrative, the 
son of Madame le Visac: I riow 
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farther add, that when this unfortu- 
nate woman arrived in Normandy, she 
expected shortly that another little 
one would be added to her family ;— 
a circumstance which added much to 
the grief of this young and unfortu- 
nate female, who possessed none of 
that pious confidence in the Almighty 
which deprives the widow and the 
fatherless of half their cares, and 
adds such sweetness to the half which 
still remains that the pious sufferer 
is ever ready to exclaim, with the 
holy Psalmist, " It is good for me 
to be afflicted!" 

But religion was a subject which 
had never occupied any part of the 
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attention of Madame le Visac ; it 
was not therefore to be wondered 
at, if this poor creature, being left 
without either earthly or heavenly 
support, should entirely sink under 
her accumulated sorrows; and this 
was indeed her case. After her ar- 
rival in Normandy, she lingered out 
a miserable existence until the period 
of the birth of her child, at which 
time she expired, after having given 
life to a little daughter. 

A short time before this unfortu- 
nate woman heaved her last sigh, she 
committed her infants to the charge 
of her -only friend, the humble Agnace 
du fiois ; and with them she gave all 
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that remained of her little stock of 
money. Her books she bequeathed to 
Florentin, requesting that he might 
be made to read them, as he had al- 
ready overcome the drudgery of read- 
ing, and had acquired a taste for such 
little authors as had already been put 
into his hands. With respect to the 
care of the souls of her children, the 
dying mother gave no directions; 
neither did she express any concern 
for the fate of her own soul, but ex- 
pired, as she had lived, in utter dis- 
regard of these matters. 

Some poor widows would have 
sunk under the weight of a charge 
so heavy as that which now devolved 
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on Agnace du Bois; but, from the 
moment in which she had heard the 
last groan of the unhappy mother, 
she had been sensible of an interest 
in the welfare of the children con* 
signed to her care, of a nature dif- 
ferent from any thing she had ever 
before experienced (for Agnace du 
Bois had never been a mother). 

Agreeably to this newly awakened 
feeling, having closed the eyes of the 
poor corpse and straightened its limbs, 
she turned anxiously to the infant, 
who was lying quietly on the lap of 
an experienced nurse, who had been 
called from a neighbouring hamlet to 
assist on the late occasion ; and, rais- 
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ing the shawl in which the child was 
wrapped, she -asked with anxiety, if 
the little well-beloved one promised 
fair for life. 

The woman who held the child, 
being one who from her profession 
was but too well practised in scenes 
of woe, answered with nonchalance 
to this inquiry; " I see not, neighbour, 
but that you will have your hands 
well filled for years to come, unless 
you are as fortunate as St Genevieve, 
who committed her child to be nou- 
rished by a hind of the forest, and 
had every reason to be satisfied with 
her choice of a nurse." 

" I do not count my trouble as any 
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thing, provided I can rear the child, " 
replied Agnace. 

The woman lifted up her eyes, with 
an expression of amazement, at this 
sentiment of Agnace; for she had 
been taught to believe that Madame le 
Visac was an unknown wanderer, who 
had come to the cabin as it were by 
accident ; and as she had no feelings 
which would have induced her to 
undertake the charge of the orphan 
children of a stranger, she felt herself 
utterly unable to account for the in- 
terest which Agnace expressed in the 
life pf the infant. Having, however, 
fulfilled the office she had been called 
to perform, she presently took her 
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leave, promising to return the next 
day to the funeral. 

In the mean time Agnace du Bois 
had formed her plans for the care 
and preservation of the infant. "I 
will buy a cow with part of this 
money which is left me/ 9 she said : 
" Florentin shall lead it out to feed, 

m 

and I will nourish the baby with its 
miik. ,, This plan was, in part, im- 
mediately executed : Lubin, a grey- 
headed peasant in the neighbourhood, 

was forthwith dispatched to purchase 

«• 

a young cow, which, being brought 

home the same evening, was lodged 

in one corner of the lower apartment. 

The remains of Lucie de L — — , 
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widow of Le Visac, were committed 
to the burying ground of the village, 
in the precincts of the ruined church, 
early on the following day, with as 
little publicity as possible: and as 
the times were then prolific ih strange 
events, the remembrance of this un- 
happy stranger was soon forgotten in 

the neighbourhood of L , and 

Agnace du Bois was left (unmolested 
by the eye of curiosity) to rear the 
orphans in the best manner she could. 
In the mean time the little Flo- 
rentin was inaugurated in his office 
of keeper of the cow ; and the good 
peasant saw the children flourish 
under her care with a degree of de- 
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light which amply repaid her for 
all the additional labour she was 
compelled to undergo on their ac- 
count; and when she saw the little 
orphan inhale, with all the eager* 
ness of health, its morning draught of 
new milk warm from the cow, its 
little cheeks and coral lips not un- 
seldom being covered with the white 
froth which had not yet subsided from 
the new milk, the adopted mother 
would lift up her heart in gratitude to 
God for all his mercies, and more 
especially for the provision thus made 
for the motherless infant. 

This was that unhappy period when 
the inhabitants of the monasteries! and 
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the village pastors, were either exited 
from their country, or compelled, in 
order to obtain an uncertain security 
from persecution, to renounce their 
king and their God, and unite their 
voices with other infidels. It was 
therefore difficult for Agnace, under 
such circumstances, to obtain baptism 
for the child;*— a matter concerning 
which she was extremely anxious; 
believing, like many others of her per- 
suasion, that in case of death the soul 
of her child would perish unless the 
ordinance of baptism had been duly 
administered. 

Her mind, however, was after a 
while made easy on this subject. An 
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old priest, whom she bad known in 
past days, travelling in obscurity and 
poverty through the forest, came to 
her cabin to seek a night's lodging, 
which she gladly afforded, as well as 
every other comfort which her cottage 
could supply. 

Through the means of this priest, 
Agnace obtained baptism for her 
adopted child, on whom she bestowed 
the name of Lucie, which was that of 
her mother and grandmother. 

In the mean time the young Flo- 
rentin fulfilled the office of keeper of 
the cow, on whom his little sister de- 
pended for her sustenance. 

As soon as Agnace du Bois had 
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milked her in a morning, he was ac- 
customed to take a piece of brown 
bread in his hand, with a small slice 
of cheese of Neufch&tel, or sometimes 
a baked apple, and go forth with 
her, in order to lead her to places 
where the best pasturage could be 
procured. This was his employment 
during all the spring, summer, and 
autumn months ; and on these ex- 
cursions he was for the most part 
alone, because the cottage of Agnace 
was particularly solitary and far re- 
moved from every neighbour. 

This little mansion had originally 
been built by the lords of L  - 
as a place to which the family at the 

 

c 
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chateau used to resort when choosing 
to enjoy a day of pleasure in the woods; 
and for this purpose it had been fixed 
in the place the most withdrawn from 
the notice of the passenger, and in 
that part of the forest where nature 
had assembled her greatest variety of 
beauties. 

The cottage was situated an a din- 
gle, egcircled by deep woods on every 
side, excepting in the front, where a 
little lawn descended to a brook, which 
came dashing down from rocky heights 
and crags at a small distance. 

This cottage had been (as I before 
remarked), a banquetting-house, or 
nunson de plaitance, for the inhabit- 
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ants of the ch&teav : but when plea- 
sure became no longer the order of 
the day for the nobility of this coun- 
try, it was divested of its holiday or- 
naments; and, becoming the habita- 
tion of an old Servant of the castle, in 
course of time afforded an asylum for 
the descendants of her lord. 

The retirement of this situation 
had, however, a peculiar influence on 
the character of Florentin, inasmuch 
as it was the means of keeping him 
separate from other children. 

Had any one seen this boy in his 
peasant's garb, feeding his cow in the 
woods <rf L- ■'»- , and remarked his 
noble mien, his intelligent eye, and 
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graceful air, it might have led td a 
confirmation of that idea, which some 
entertain, of the natural superiority of 
the descendants of the rich and noble 
over* those of the poor ; — an idea con*' 
trary to religion and to the express 
declaration of God ; of whom it is 
written, " God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth ; and 
hath determined the times before, ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their ha- 
bitation." (Acts xvii. 24—26.) . 

Florentin was assuredly greatly dif- 
ferent to the peasant boys of the neigh- 
bourhood ; but this difference was not 
the effect of birth or accident. 
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He was by nature handsome, and 
possessed a mind of great capacity ; 
but no • doubt there are many young 
peasants in Normandy naturally as 
handsome, and as highly endowed by 
Providence,asFk>rentin. Nevertheless, 
we should not easily find one resem- 
bling him, because there are few, if 
any, who have enjoyed his peculiar ad- 
vantages of early cultivation. He had 
lived with his mother till he had entered 
his eighth year : he had been her de- 
light, her occupation, her pride: she had 
bestowed upon him much tenderness, 
which the boy had not failed to return, 
being naturally of a warm and ardent 
temperament; and he still retained 

c 3 
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an affectionate recollection of this 
parent, with a strong bias for those 
literary pursuits in which she had en* 
deavoured to engage him. 

Had Florentin, after the death of 
his parents, been thrown into the so- 
ciety of the little peasant boys in the 
neighbouring village, he would pro* 
bably have lost this early bent for 
literature ; but he had no companions 
of his own age in the cottage of 
Agnace, and the solitary avocation 
to which he was destined was par* 
ticularly suited for the culture of 
that taste which he had early ac~ 
quired. Thus do we account for the 
e which existed between the 
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grandson of the Baron de L— — , 
whilst watching his cow in the woods 
of D — >-, and the common race of 
little shepherds and cowherds which 
the same country could have produced, 
without having recourse to the irra- 
tional and unscriptural idea of the 
natural superiority of one order of 
men to another. 

And here let me take advantage 
of this fair occasion to speak a little 
of the nature of man ; for what 
availeth it us to amuse ourselves with 
true histories, or well-penned fictions, 
if we do not draw such morals and 
such lessons of experience from them 
as may be profitable for our future 
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good conduct in the world? It is 
certain that the evil books and vain 
romances which have filled our libra- 
ries in past times have had influence 
to produce much that is evil in so- 
ciety : why, then, should .we question 
the power of well-directed writings to 
restore health in some degree to the 
diseased mind of the state, or at least 
to point out that source where health 
may be found ? 

But we were speaking of the nature 
of man, to which subject we how re- 
turn. 

It is from Scripture only; from 
the book penned through the inspira- 
tion of Him who, being the Creator 
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of man, alone knoweth what is in 
man ; that we can expect rightly to 
learn his real state and situation upon 
earth. 

By Scripture we are taught that 
God made man upright, and that all 
-his faculties and affections at his crea- 
tion possessed a right direction ; in- 
somuch so, that his thoughts were 
then pure, his affections exalted, and 
his desires holy. 

•The Scriptures also give an ac- 
count of his fall, through the tempta- 
tion of Satan, who induced him to 
disobey God ; by which disobedience 
sin and death fenter$d into his nature. 
< From the holy Scriptures we also 
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learn the nature of sin, which consists 
in the opposition of the will of the 
creature to that of the Creator ; — an 
opposition which, being universal and 
continual, produces all the evil and 
confusion which we see in the world ; 
and which, unless restrained by the 
bodily wants and necessities of man, 
by which he is continually compelled 
to accommodate his humours to those 
of his fellow-creatures, would pre- 
sently utterly subvert die whole order 
of things, and reduce the earth to one 
scene of moral chaos and anarchy. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding this 
dependence upon each other, induced 
by our bodily wants, such is the con- 
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fusion and disorder still existing in 
this world by reason of sin, that fife 
is a burthen to many ; and those who 
are ignorant of religion, and of the 
remedies for every evil provided by 
it> are ever exercising their reason 
and imagination in discovering the 
means of setting that to rights which 
can be repaired by no human ex- 
ertions. Hence the variety of laws 
which have been enaoted in different 
countries for restraining and punishing 
crime; the numbers of treatises and 

• * * * 

plans of education ; and the innu- 
merabte schemes of reformation which 
awdailydisplayedbefo^^and which 
daily afford proofs of their futility. 
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. There is scarcely a contemplative 
mind on earth, which has not dis- 
covered that there is much that is 
amiss in all it sees around it; and 
every reflecting being is dissatisfied 

with the present state of things, and 

»■ 

fancies it might be better : and whilst 
the revolutionist endeavours to pro- 
duce this amendment by the subver- 
sion of all existing order, the poet 
amuses himself with fancied scenes 
of happiness and visionary delight, 
and hence is led to represent in his 
works scenes of Arcadia and Elysium, 
the inhabitants of which are strangers 
to the angry passions common to men, 
and are described as dwelling in a 
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state Of bliss incompatible with the 
present state of things. 

Such are the Romances and Pas* 
torals which have filled the libraries 
of our fine l&dies for a century past ; 
—books in which sentiments as false, 
and nearly as dangerous, as the more 
open blasphemies of the infidel, are 
set forth in the most attractive co- 
lours, and which have proved parti- 
cularly injurious, by misguiding the 
directors of youth, and leading them 
to believe that the natural defects of 
disposition and temper may be effec- 
tually amended by the dissemination 
of those false sentiments, and by the 
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cultivation of a spurious kind of 
sensibility. 

But none of those plans for soften- 
ing and correcting the nature of man 
has hitherto been found to answer, 
or to overcome his natural selfish- 
ness. 

Light and elegant reading may, 
undoubtedly, give a polish to the man- 
ners, and impart a certain degree of 
refinement to the mind ; but the reli- 
gion of Christ alone*— the religion 
taught by Scripture— is that which 
exclusively supplies a real, lasting, and 
certain correction of the baser pas- 
sions and feelings of the soul. It is 
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the religion of Christ alone which 
has power to impart a saving change 
to the heart, to purify our corrupt 
affections, and to give to the creature, 
already dead in sin, a spirit of ever* 
lasting life and strength. But Madame 
le Visac, not having known this reli- 
gion, could not have conveyed the 
knowledge of it to her son. That, 
however, which she had known and 
admired, she had taken care to inn 
part to him; namely, that romantic 
spirit, and those false sentiments of 
sensibility, which she had acquired 
from the fashionable works of ima- 
gination ; and, young as be was, she 
had given his mind many ideas of 
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this kind, which tended considerably 
to the formation of his taste and man- 
ners, when left to himself and to his 
own reflections in the woods of Nor- 
mandy. 

His mother had left behind her 
several books of pastoral and romance, 
which, as Florentin got older, af- 
forded much matter for his contem- 
plation; for he had discovered that 
nothing was more easy, or more de- 
lightful, than to carry a book out with 
him into the woods, and to read 
whilst his cow grazed at her leisure 
by his side. 

When first he made this discovery, 
which was soon after he entered upon 
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his office of cow-herd, he was accus- 

 

tomed to carry such little books into 
the woods as suited his childish fancy ; 
books which his mother had brought 
with her for his u$e from Paris, and 
which chiefly treated of fairy tales, 
or the exploits of such little good 
boys and girls as the world never saw. 
But, having exhausted these, and be- 
ginning to thirst for new springs of 
entertainment, he had recourse to the 
remains of his mother's library, which 
was contained in a small chest in the 
corner of the little room in which 
he slept : and there finding, amongst 
other wonderful histories, that elegant 
pastoral, the Estelle of Florian, he 
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henceforward made it the constant 
companion of his rambles ; qnd hence 
was taoght to look with an admiring 
eye on all thoee beauties of nature 
which w<re so profusely scattered 
arowdbim, and wbkh he bad hitherto 
gazed upon with indifference. 

But, inasmuch as this admiration 
of the glorious works of God was not 
directed by this book into its proper 
channel—namely, to the promotion 
of pious feelings— but rather to the ex- 
altation of the creature in the stead of 
the Creator, the little improvement of 
taste which the young student acquired 
from this book would assuredly have 
been more than counterbalanced by 
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the errors into which it would have 
led him, had he been permitted to 
acquire man s estate under such false 
impressions as it was calculated to 



In the mean time, his solitary mode 
of life, and his peculiar state of mind, 
gave a singular interest to his appear- 
ance; insomuch, that no one could 
behold him without feeling a desire 
to become farther acquainted with so 
interesting a character. 

He was not, as his mother had 
been, an infidel ; for Agnace du Bois 
had taught him a general respect for 
religion ; and had told him, that, al- 
though she was unable to instruct him 
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in its nature, and although his legal 
instructors were banished the king- 
dom', yet, assuredly, the time would 
come when they would return; and 
when the altars, now thrown down 
and trampled upon by infidel feet, 
would again be restored, and the 
dilapidated 1 churches would be rein*; 
stated in their former beauty. She 
also taught him some prayors, and 
pointed out to him the duty tinder 
which he lay of protecting and lov~» 
ing the little sister who alone re- 
mained to him of all his family and 
relations. 

Thus he was taught a general respect 
for religion and the social duties ; and 
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though his ideas of, both were in- 
distinct, yet the; Almighty Being, who 
had ..undoubtedly loved him from 
everlasting, , though he knew it not, 
led him on through the .careless 
years of childhood, in a state, of 
comparative harmlessness, preserving 
him from those flagrant offences 
into which our weak and sinful 
nature is apt to fall ; as one , leads 
a blind man through a way abound- 
ing with pits and spares of which he 
has no i<te&> and the nature of which 
it would be difficult to make him 
comprehend. 

And here I would remark, from 
the case of Florentin— what many, 
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who in after life have been brought 
to a knowledge of the true and holy 
Gospel, and who have experienced a 
change of heart and life, may have 
observed with respect to themselves— 
how frequently, ere yet they were 
brought to know the Lord, his tender 
care and watchful providence bad 
been exercised lor them ; how every 
circumstance had been arranged for 
their good ; how they had been guarded 
on the right and on the left from 
snares and dangers, as with a wall 
and a hedge ; and bow those circum- 
stances which in themselves appeared 
unfavourable for them were overruled 
for their good. 
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•  

multiply around me, and divert my 
eye from the path I had marked to 
myself), I return to my story. 

From the moment when Ins m&nt 
sister had been presented to Floren- 
tin, she had become an object of his 
warmest affection ; and on her ac- 
count he accepted with glee the office 
of keeper of the cow which was to 
supply her with food ;— an office on 
which he might otherwise have re- 
flected with some degree of contempt, 
but which he now considered as eno- 
bled by the end it was to answer. 

" This cow," said he to himself, as 
he walked for the first time from the 
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cottage, with the rope in his hand 
by which the animal was attached ; 
" this cow is. to supply my little sister 
with food : it shall, therefore, be my 
care to find the sweetest herbage for 
her which this country will afford, 
and it shall not be through my neglect 
if my sister wants nourishment." 

It was a moment of great delight 
to Florentin when Lucie first smiled 
upon him ; and no holiday ever brought 
more happiness than the day when 
she first followed him into the woods. 
From that time — that is, when Lucie 
could walk — she became more exclu- 
sively the companion of Florentin; 
and it was not to be wondered at, if, 
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henceforward, she acquired such on 
affection for her brother, that every 
thing which he did and said was good 
and right in her eyes. 

When Florentin was able to take 
the chief charge of Lucie, Agnace du 
Bois was at liberty to return to her 
usual occupations in the fields, which 
she had been obliged to relinquish in 
a great measure during the first years 
of Lucie's infancy. 

Thus the little girl was daily more 
abandoned to the protection of her 
brother, who, during all the finer 
months of the year, carried her with 

r 

him into the woods, and wherever he 
went to feed the cow. And during 
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these excursions, and whilst they sate 
together on the green herb, he would 
amuse her with such tales as he had 
read, or otherwise become acquainted 
with; --•''• f ' i •• 

It has often octafred to me, that 
there are few natural sentiments more 
pure and lovely than that' which we 
may ' sometimes observe betweefi a 
brother and sister; in cases especially 
in which the sister is dependent for 
protection and instruction upon that 
brother : arid if these natural feelings 
are. sometimes thus amiable, how 
much: more so do they -become when 
enobled by piety, and when fraternal 
interest ' is extended to the spiritual 
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.as well as temporal welfare of its 
object. 

Iu the mean time, as years rolled 
On, Jloren tin attained bis fifteenth 
year, and Lucie ber seventh. During 
this period these orphans had con- 
tinued to spend their time in the 
manner J have described, with this 
variation only in their modes of 
life, that Lucie was now sometimes 
trusted to go out alone with the 
cow, whilst • Florentin assisted his 

adopted mother in other parts of her 
labour. — 

' It happened : one sultry day in 
August, florentin being engaged in 
some employment for Agnace du 
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fiois* that Lucie was sent oat early, 
and alone, to seek pasture for the cow 
(so often mentioned during the course 
of this history) in some of the grassy 
glades of the forest. 

The little girl, finding; that her etttr 
had exhausted all the pasturage in the 
near vicinity of the cottage, proceeded 
to a part of the wood somewhat more 
remote; and there finding what ate 
was seeking, she sate herself down on 
the grass, and, leaning her back against 
a mossy bank, she began thus to dis- 
course with herself: — " If Florentin 
were here, he would tell me a story, or 
perhaps read to me.— O that I could, 
read as well as Rarentin! But no 
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one can read like Florentin ; how, then, 
should I? But what, then, must I 
do ? I will make garlands. Bat here 
are no flowers fit to make garlands, 
excepting those eglantines, ted they 
aw above my reach. Well, then, 
I must be content whb these mar- 
guerites. I have heard the story of 
Les Marguerites de Prtotems; and 
there are some here with a beautiful 
circle of red round their brims : these 
are the flowers which teach us whether 
we are truly loved : I should like ' to 
know how Florentin loves me; but 
I do not recollect what words I am 
to say, or how I must begin. 9 ' 
In this manner the little prattler 

PS 
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conversed -with herself "whilst she 
filled her apron with the 'marguerites. 
In the mean time a soft languor, oc- 
casioned by the beat, . stole over her, 
limbs, and the gentle rustling of the; 
leaves, with the jrufh of distant wa- 
terfalls, worked so effectually gpont 
her senses, that her heiad gradually 
sank back on the greek bank; the 
flowers fell from her lap; her hand 
relaxed from the halter with which 
she had hitherto retained the quiet 
cow; and the waving woods and 
shadowy glades around her passed 
from her view, or were represented 
only in the visions of sleep. 
Thus the little girl, being laid asleep* 
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was retained under its soft influence 
by the gentle murmurs which had first 
composed her lullaby. : The zephyrs 
continued to play among the leaves, 
and the distant waterfalls still rushed 
from rock to rock ; and, although the 
voice of the blackbird, or the ring- 
do?^ firotn time to time interrupted this 
gentle monotody of rural murmurs, 
yet. were these interruptions so soft 
and tempered that they by no means 
troubled the little sleeper. 

In the mean time the cow kept 
grazing along the wood-way path, un- 
checked by the dimpled hand which 
she had been accustomed implicitly 
to obey, dragging her rope after her, 
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and gradually withdrawing herself from 
her little keeper as she was attracted 
by fresh and tempting herbage. At 
length, arriving at a point of the 
wood from which she could distinguish 
the tempting brook and cool waterfall, 
either by the eye or other sense, snch 
as cows use on these occasions, she 
proceeded, with slow but determined 
step, towards them, regardless of any 
anxiety which her absence might oc- 
casion to her little keeper. When ar- 
rived at the brook, she satisfied her 
thirst ; and, having cooled her feet in 
the running stream, she came out 
upon the bank on the opposite side 
from that on which she had entered 
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the brook, and browsing as she as* 
cended an high and open point of 
land, which nee immediately in that 
place fiom. the brook, she made her 
way .to the top of the hill, on the 
summit of which were situated the 
runs of the village church ; and there 
lay down to repose . herself on the 
shady side of a little brake. 

Whilst Lucie and her cow were 
thus passing their tfcne in the forest, 
Ftorentin had finished what he had 
to do for Agnace du Bois, and was 
come in quest of his sister. 

He sought her in several of her 
usual haunts* and at length came to 
the place where she still lay sleeping. 
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At sight of her.he started, .and stood 
still. 

She was dressed, as the peasants of 
Normandy commonly are, in a full 
blue petticoat and ^hort jacket ; but 
the red handkerchief in which her head 
was usually .enveloped had .- fallen off, 
and Ijer fair hair fell in c#jrlsruppn her 
brow and neck. , A more tban'ordiriary 
flush had overspread her cheeks; and 
a sweet composure rested on her fea- 
tures. The place of her repose . was 
shady ; but a dancing light, occa- 
sioned by the gentle motion of the 
branches which formed her canopy, 
played over her whole form. 

Florentin looked at her for a. mo- 
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ttient; and then his dark quick eye 
glanced around in search of the cow- 
but no cow was to be seen. -Where* 
upon he addressed his sister in -the 
following manner, at the same time 
stooping, and gently, taking her hand. 

" Where, Lucie," said he, " where 
have you left the cow ?" The little 
girl sate up, and, removing the hair 
which had fallen over her face, looked 
round her with amazement 

" You have fallen asleep, sister, 
and allowed the cow to stray/ 9 said 
Florentin. By this time Lucie had 
risen and replaced her cap, and began 
to follow heir brother with her utmost 
speed; for Florentin had already 
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quitted the spot where he had found 
his sister asleep, in order to seek the 
lost animal. 

I cannot pretend to describe the 
many turnings and windings among 
the trees and bosquets aaade by Flo- 
rentin; nor the efforts which little 
Lucie made to keep him in sight, 
not daring to turn her steps towards 
home till the cow was found. 

At length Florentin reached that 
part of the wood where four straight 
roads met each other, one of whieh 
was terminated by the gates of the 
chdteau. Here he. stopped, and con* 
sidened .for a while which way he 
should take: then, recollecting that 
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he bad lately taken the animal several 
times in the direction of the chateau, 
he turned his swift steps towards it, 
whilst bis little sister followed at a 
distance* 

The gateway of the ch&teau con- 
sisted of pillars of stone of consider- 
able strength and magnitude. There 
had formerly been large folding 
wooden doors between these pillars, 
wide enough to receive a carriage; 
but, during the confusion which had 
followed the departure of the Baron, 
these gates had been torn from their 
bulges, and from that time the entrance 
had been entirely left open, or slightly 
barricaded by laying the mutilated 
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floors across the door-way : but, at the 
moment I am speaking of, the way, 
yy&s open from the forest to the cluU 
teau ; ; and > Florentin, : supposing -that 
the cow might have been tempted to 
enter ; within the walls by the fresh 
and . untouched herbage which pre- 
sented itself within, entered the gates, 
and passed along the avenue of tilleuls 
which led to the front of the house. 
; Xucie still pursued her brother; and, 
at the moment she passed the gate- 
way, she saw him on the summit of 
the high flight of steps which led to 
the door of the hall, taking advantage 
of that exalted situation in order the 
better to explore with his eye the ex- 
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tent of garden to the right and left. 
The little girt hastened forward through 
the sitent and solitary avenue ; bat 
before she had reached die steps above 
mentioned, Florfentin was gone, and 
was no longer. to be seen. 

Lucie ascended the steps, as her 
brother had before done, and, standing 
upon the .platform on their- summit, 
looked eagerly • around her ; having 
now transferred her anxiety for the 
cow to her own solitary situation, for 
she had never yet been so far from 
home, and quite alone. 

She looked around her; first, on 
the long avenue of tilleuls which she 
had thus hastily run over. The road 
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between these trees was entirely co* 
vered with grass and weeds ; and a 
few stone benches, which had been 
placed here and therealong the avenue, 
were quite green with damp and dis- 
use. She turned then to her right 
and to her left, and saw the wide- 
extended gardens, which had once 
been laid Out hi trim parterres and 
neat alleys, but which now presented 
one continued scene of ruin and neg- 
lect. In one place, the rampant weeds 
had almost entirely covered a figure 
of bronze, larger than life ; and in an- 
other, a statue had been broken from 
its pedestal, and lay y together with it, 
on the ground* But, amidst this wide 
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extent of wilderness, no Florentin ap- 
peared to Lucie, neither did the most 

distant sound of his voice reach her 

# 

ears* 

Lucie then tamed round to look up: 
to the house under which she stood* 

The cb&teau had been biriit at that 

r 

period when the high roofs were so 
extremely sloped as to admit two tiers 
of apartments within them ; the win- 
dows of which apartments appeared, 
in two distinct rows above each other, 
among the dark grey slate. 

The higher tier of these windows 
had never been glazed, nor otherwise 
closed but by wooden shutters, long 
siace broken; hence these high apart- 



ments afforded a convenient resort 
for many daws, and owls, and bats* 
and other birds of the same nature, 
which had now for some years past) 
remained in them unmolested. It was 
a time of day when owls and bats do. 
not appear { but the daws were flying 
backwards and forwards frbm .' their 
haunts in the roof to the summits of 
the trees which composed the avenue, 
filling the. air with their solemn cries, 
whilst the little girl stood on the steps 
below. 

. Such was the roof of this house, 
and such its inhabitants ; but all the 
lower parts of die fabric, which was of 
stonp, was shut up with white shutters 
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on the outside ; and. a deep stillness 
sate on every part,, excepting When 
now and then the breeze swept through 
the wide halls within, and jshook some 
ill?closed shutter or Unfitting door. 

Lucie looked up towards the busy 
wotfd Of d^ws above her heacj; and then 
endeavoured to pefep into the mansion 
through a broken corner of a window* 
shutter, and was lost in admiration 
of a large hall, and wide staircase be- 
yond, on which light was thrown from 
a sky-light; when, being 'aroused from 
her dream of wonder by the voice of 
Florentin, who called her to follow 
him, she sprang down the steps and 
retraced the avenue of tilleuls, still 
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following her brother, who, having 
been unsuccessful in his search for 
the cow in the gardens and basse- 
cotiri of the cb&teau, was once again 
going to pursue his search in the 
woods. 

As Test, however, was needful to 
him, he waited for her at the gate of 
the ch&teau ; and there the brother and 
sister sate down to recover breath on 
the trunk of a tree, which lay, right 
across the way. 

" Lucie," said Florentine as he wiped 
away the perspiration which flowed 
abundantly down bis polished brow, 
" bow could you fell asleep and let 
the cow stray from yon ? " 
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Lucie made bo reply, but burst 
into tears. 

" I did not mean to pain you, my 
little sister," said Florentine observiog 
her tears ; " why should I give pain 
to you, who alone retpain to me of 
all my family ! " 

u Your family, brother ! " said the 
child : " have we not our kind nurse 
left to us?" 

" Yes," said Florentm, " our nurse 
is spared; and may she long be spared ! 
but she is not of our family : neither 
is there any one here who is related 
to us." 

Lucie looked earnestly at her bro- 
ther, and with an air of perplexity* 
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She bad never yet considered who or 
what she was. And though she had 
been not unseldom taken to scatter 
flowers over the grave of her mother, 
whose remains were laid within the 
precincts of the ruined chapel, yet 
she had never inquired *bo this nio- 
tber; was, or what (if may) relation 
she had • been to Agnace du - Bois* 
She now, however, put these ques- 
tions to Florentm. , < - 

** tybo are we, brother ?" she said : 
u who -were our parents ? and why are 
we living in this- wood?" 

Florentin then told her the melan- 
choly history of her father and her 
forefathers, *nd pointed out the cha- 
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teau just before her, where her ances- 
tors bad dwelt for more than a cen- 
tury. 

The little girl listened with inno- 
cent wonder ; and, though she com* 

preheftded hut half her brother told 

her, When he cfeiased to speak she 
burst into tears, and threw her arms 
round bis neck, thus addressing 1 
him:^ !.-,..:.' \ 

"Oh! FloreMin," she said, ;" why 
shtiuld we grieve? Do not these 
woods still remain to us, and the cot- 
tage in which we were brought- up ? 
and do we not live 'together? and 
wherefore, then, should we be sorrow- 
ful ? 'If vou were to leave me, be* 
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loved brother, I might indeed be 
unhappy ; but, when you are with me, 
what more can I require ! " 

Florentin put his arm round the 
waist of his little sister, and, kissing 
her cheek, he suddenly arose, and 
began to renew his search for the 
animal which had strayed, in other 
directions of the forest 

And now, as it happened (if aught 
can be said to be the work of chance), 
he took the way towards that part of 
the brook near which the lost animal 
was in fact lying, at her ease, in the 
shade of a little brake. 

It was impossible for the little steps 
of Lucie to equal those of her bro- 
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ther: however, she did her best; and, 
pursuing the same path which he bad 
chosen, arrived at the brook a few 
minutes after him. Nevertheless, he 
was out of sight when she reached 
the water-side, neither could she hear 
the sound of his foot. 

The coup-d'oeil which presented 
itself to this little girl, as she stood 
looking for her brother on the side 
of the brook, was such as the painter 
would have seized with avidity. 

At the feet of the child ran a pure 
and pellucid stream over a pebbled 
and mossy channel ; to the right and 
left, deep and thick woods feathered 
down to the brink of the water, or 
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presented unbroken shadowy glades, 
through which no ray of light had 
power to penetrate. A little below the 
place where Lucie stood, eagerly look- 
ing for her brother, was a single plank 
thrown over the water ; in a line with 
which proceeded a verdant path, which 
wound its way up the steep and pre- 
cipitous ascent before mentioned, on 
the summit of which stood the ruins 
of the chapel. 

This acclivity was richly clothed 
with under-wood ; and a beautiful 
group of mountain-ash, aspen, and 
birch crowned its summit, mingling 
themselves with the tottering frag- 
ments of the dismantled church. 
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This edifice, the work of ancient 
piety, had been erected in that soli- 
tary place in remembrance of the 
preservation of a certain nobleman 
from banditti in the days of barbarous 
lawlessness; and had, as I before 
said, been deprived, during the Revolu- 
tion, of its roof and ornaments ; and 
now stood solitary and neglected, lifting 
its dismantled arches in sullen majesty 
above the summit of the under-wood. 

Lucie passed the little bridge, and, 
beginning to ascend the hill, she came 
opposite the frowning ruin. She stood 
still, and then, recollecting some 
strange tales of wolves and robbers 
which were said to people these ruins, 
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she felt afraid to proceed, and began to 
call aloud for her brother ; and in mea- 
sure as she called, she became more 
terrified and impatient ; till at length 
she raised her voice so high, that the 
echoes, caused by the winding of the 
valley, repeated her cries and added 
to her distress. 

" O Florentin, my brother !" she 
said : " where are you, O my Flo- 
rentin,!"— The echo repeated, " O 
my Florentin I" 

Lucie did not understand the nature 
of an echo, and, being more than ever 
alarmed, she repeated, " Oh! Flo- 
rentin ! my brother 1 He is lost ! My 
Florentin is lost ! " The echo an- 
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swered with several reverberations, 
each repetition being fainter and 
weaker than another, " My Florentin 
is lost ! " 

Whilst Lucie continued to call with 
increased terror upon her brother, she 
observed an aged man, wearing a 
peasant's coat, and holding a small 

book in his hand, appear beneath one 

» 

of the arched door-ways of the ruins. 
Lucie's terror was increased, and she 
was going to, run back down the hill, 
when the stranger called to her, and 
offered her his assistance if she were 
in distress, and at the same moment, 
advancing towards her, shewed a 
countenance whose venerable and 
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sweet expression . at once removed 
the ill-grounded apprehensions of the 
little girl. 

" And who," said the stranger, 
" who, my little damsel, is this Flo- 
rentin on whom you so pathetically 
call, and whose loss you so bitterly 
lament, whilst the echoes mock your 
woe?" 

" Florentin is my brother, sir," 
said the little girl. 

" And your name, my little fair 
one " — said the stranger. 

" Is Lucie, at your service, sir," 
replied the little cottager. 

" Florentin and Lucie/' said the 
stranger ; and he was proceeding to 
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question the little girl further, when 
shouts of joy and merriment suddenly 
filled the valley (shouts which were 
instantly repeated by the laughing 
echoes), and Florentin appeared com- 
ing along the pathway, leading the 
cow with one hand, and waving his 
cap over his head with the other. 
Thus he appeared before his . sister 
and the old stranger ; the former of 
whom sprang gaily to meet him, whilst 
the feelings of the other were such as 
I should have difficulty to describe, 
but which will be easily conceived 
when I tell you that this stranger was 
no other than the same Florentin, 

Baron de L , of whom I spake 
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in the early part of this story — the 
father of Lucie, wife of Le Visac ; 
the grandfather of the two young 
people whose history we profess to 
write.; and the actual lord and right 

possessor of the lands of L- . 

I have pointed out by what means 
the Baron de L- --- was driven from 
his native country and reduced to 
wander an exile in foreign lands : I 
now shall account for his having re- 
mained so long absent ; for his having 
apparently forgotten his family, and 
ceased to inquire after them ; and. for 
his re-appearance at the present time 
in the situation in which we now find 
him. 
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The Baron de L— — had fled with 
such haste from his native country, 
that he had been enabled to take with 
him a very small sum of money ; in 
consequence of which he fell into 
extreme poverty in the foreign lands 
into which he fled ; and, owing per- 
haps to this circumstance, as well as 
distress of mind, he sank into so bad 
a state of health that he remained 
for some years confined to his apart- 
ment, where he was compelled to rely 
for his subsistence upon the charity 
of strangers. But the strangers into 
whose hands he fell were Christians ; 
not merely by name, but in deed and 
in troth : they were persons who knew 
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and feared God, and such as endea- 
voured to lead the wandering soul of 
the unhappy Baron into the heavenly 
way, at the very time that they care- 
fully and liberally administered to his 
bodily wants. 

The Lord bestowed his blessings 
upon the labours and bounties of 
these excellent persons; and they were 
enabled to lead this unfortunate man 
from the ways of ignorance, pride, 
and darkness, into the paths of light 
and life. 

During bis residence, with these 
ersons, the Baron experienced an 

tire change of sentiments and feel- 
He was made to see (of which 
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be before bad not tbe least idea) that 
he was a sinner, and a rebel against 
God ; and that every affliction he had 
endured had been necessary for hin* 
and had been sent by his Hea- 
venly Father with the same views, 
and for the same purposes, with those 
with which an earthly father corrects 
the child he loves. But, before he 
could admit this idea, it was found 
necessary to make him understand 
(as far as is possible) the nature and 
attributes of God, and the connexion 
which subsists between the Almighty 
and his children. 

Before his afflictions, the Baron 
had lived in entire ignorance of reli- 
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gion ; and though he believed himself 
to be a philosopher, he possessed 
exceedingly confused and indistinct 
views of the Deity ; for, with many 
others, he had endeavoured to learn 
the nature of God through his own 
reason — not being aware that no man 
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by reason finds out God. Having, 
therefore, formed false views of the 
Almighty, all his reasonings upon his 
actions were erroneous, and all his 
calculations upon the probable result 
of the events of this life cpnfused and 
imperfect. 

The kind persons into whose hands 
he fell during his affliction, were soon 
made aware of the dark and confused 
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state of his mind, and immediately set 
themselves, in the best way in their 
power, to explain to him all which 
Scripture reveals on the being, attri- 
butes, and nature of the Divinity ; 
being well aware of the fatal effects 
of error, on these heads. 

And, first, they began by establish- 
ing the authority of the Bible, for 
which there are many arguments : — 

1 st, Ancient copies of it being in 
the hands of so many denominations 
of persons, and all these copies agree- 
ing so well together ; 

£dly, Its containing predictions of 
things so long before they came to 
pass 
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Sdly, Its suitableness to the wants 
of mankind; and, 

4thly, Its explaining many ancient 
customs, for which otherwise we should 
be utterly at a loss to account. 

These, and many more arguments, 
they alleged in favour of the truth 
of Scripture ; which arguments being 
established, and having, by the Divine 
blessing, produced conviction in the 
mind of the Baron, they proceeded to 
state to him the nature of the Deity 
as revealed in the Bible ; the awful 
mystery of the glorious Trinity ; and 
the peculiar parts taken by each of 
these blessed Persons in the marvel* 
lous work of man's salvation. 
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* It was this important part of the 
Christian religion which, when pro- 
perly stated, appeared to affect the 
mind of the Baron more than any 
other; — and surely there are many 
others who would be equally affected, 
were equal pains taken to point out 
to them that amazing scheme of 
salvation by which a holy God has 
sought to reconcile himself to miser- 
able and rebellious sinners, without 
losing any part of that holiness which 
must remain perfect because it is a 
part of a perfect God- 
It was before the foundation of the 
world, before the beginning of time, 
before the name of man had been 
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pronounced . by any created being, 
that He who purposed his creation — 
that is, the Lord Jehovah, that in- 
explicable Name by which we under- 
stand the glorious Three in One— saw, 
through his infinite foreknowledge, that 
the creature whom he was about to 
make would fall from his obedience, 
and render himself the heir of ever- 
lasting misery through disobedience, 
to which man was to be tempted by 
the arts of Satan. 

This being known, the Almighty 
prepared a plan by which the malice 
of man's arch-enemy is defeated,. and 
thousands, and millions, and tens of 
millions, and multitudes, inconceivable 
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multitudes/ of the human race, will be 
rescued from everlasting destruction, 
and their salvation made sure for 
ever. 

This plan was the result of the 
' everlasting counsels of the Lord Je- 
hovah, and in the salvation of every 
redeemed soul each Person of the 
blessed Trinity is jointly and sepa- 
rately engaged. 

Thus the redeemed soul is indebted 
for his everlasting happiness to God 
the Father, who loved him ere yet he 
had entered into being, and appointed 
his blessed Son to die for him upon 
the accursed tree. 

Thus the sinner is indebted in like 
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manner to God the Son, who died 
for bira upon the cross; obtaining 
for him the satisfaction for all his 
sins, and a justification from all his 
offences. 

And to God the Holy Ghost he 
owes that change of heart and of 
feeling which must take place before 
be can enter into the happiness pre* 
pared for him by God the Father, and 
procured for him by the merits and 
death of God the Son. 

These doctrines, with their autho- 
rities, being clearly laid before the 
Baron by his Christian friends, he 
was made, by the Divine blessing, to 
see his Maker in a very different 
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point of view to that in which he is 
beheld by man in a natural state ; for 
the sinner naturally hates and fears 
God : he hates him because he knows 
that a holy God must hate sin ; and 
he fears him, because he knows that 
he will punish it : but when the sy- 
stem of salvation is revealed (through 
the power of the Holy Ghost) to the 
sinner, his feelings towards his God 
are instantly changed. Instead of a 
justly incensed and powerful Enemy, 
he sees in him an affectionate and 
reconciled Father ; and in all the dis- 
pensations of His providence! however 
afflictive, he sees the chastisements 
of a tender parent, where once he 
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he beheld nothing bat the cruelty and 
caprice of a tyrant 

As soon as the Baron was enabled 
to receive these just and proper views 
of religion, he became an altered cha- 
racter : the pride and asperity of his 
temper disappeared ; and, instead of 
murmuring against fate, and speak- 
ing of himself as of the . most in- 
jured and miserable of men, he 
would often say, " I have not had 
one stroke too much ; I required all 
these afflictions to bring me to a 
knowledge of myself; and had the 
Almighty spared me these trials, 
and left me to myself, I must have 
perished utterly. 
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" But praised, for ever praised/' 
would he say, " be that Redeeming 
Love by which all things have been 
ordered and arranged for my everlast- 
ing welfare ; and I commit my soul 
henceforward to the Lord! being as- 
sured that he will accomplish the 
work which he has already begun 
in me, and that I shall be enabled to 
persevere ill the heavenly way even 
unto the end; and this is the ground 
of toy assurance, Because I place no 
confidence in myself, but in Him ' in 
whom there is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning. 1 

As I have before remarked, the 
Baron lay under a state of severe 
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bodily suffering and weakness for some 
years, in a situation where, though 
most affectionately treated, he had 
little communication with his coun- 
trymen, and could procure no intel- 
ligence of his family, excepting that 
his daughter had married again, and 
had perished soon after her husband, 
during the period of the most severe 
trials of her country. 

The disorder of the Baron at 
length took a turn : he recovered 
his health and strength ; and, hearing 
of the ameliorated state of affairs * in 
his native land, he resolved to return 
to it, and endeavour, if possible, to 
recover some part of his patrimony. 
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He according arri ved, in a state of dis- 
guise, privately, in this country ; and, 
whilst awaiting the kind offices of a 
friend who had some interest with 
Government, he himself reached Nor- 
mandy, where, whilst lodging in a 
neighbouring village under a feigned 
name, he endeavoured to procure 
what information he could of his 
daughter. He had, however, hitherto 
inquired with little success, because 
he had not ventured to seek informa- 
tion from those who had formerly 
known him. 

In the mean, time he visited the 
haunts of his childhood, and spent 
many hours in . the ruined chapel, in 
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the vaults of which the ashes of his 
ancestors were deposited ; and there 
he prepared his mind for whatever 
turn his affairs might take, by reading 
the holy Book of God, and meditating 
on ail the consoling promises, and 
assurances of Divine care, with which 
that holy volume abounds for those 
who love the Lord, and have been 
brought to accept salvation- through: 
the blessed Son of God. 

The answer of the Baron's friend 
was delayed some time ; but the old 
gentleman was kept in perfect peace, 
and in a state of entire resignation to 
the will of God ; and it was at the 
moment when, within the solitary 
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area of the ruined chapel, he bad just 
been enabled to devote himself and 
all his concerns to the Divine direc- 
tion, that the voice of Lucie calling 
her brother reached his ears. 

The sweet, clear, and plaintive tone 
of the child's voice, and the well- 
known name which she repeated, 
struck so forcibly to his heart, that 
he rose in haste from his divine me- 
ditations, and, advancing to the door, 
very eagerly sought the little creature 
whose cry and pathetic call on Flo- 
rentin so deeply interested him. 

Thus have we informed our reader 
of the history and name of this ve- 
nerable stranger who accosted the 
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little peasant, and given some idea 
of the feelings with which he thu 
unexpectedly beheld the children of 
his daughter. 

As the young Florentin approached 
to meet his sister, leading in triumph 
the animal whose loss had occasioned 
such a variety of adventures, the 
Baron had full leisure to examine his 
fine form and expressive countenance ; 
neither did the animated and graceful 
compliment which was paid him by 
the youth, when he first beheld him, 
pass unobserved or unadmired. Flo- 
rentin advanced, and the Baron thus 
addressed him : — 

" Your little sister, my young 
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friend, has been in great distress on 
your account. I have been witness 
to her cries : she made the very woods 
and rocks resound with the beloved 
name of Florentin." 

There is a natural politeness often 
to be observed among persons of this 
nation — a politeness of that perfect 
and finished kind which many have 
laboured to acquire in polished cities 
and courts of kings, and have laboured 
in vain. Wherever it appears, this 
politeness is beautiful and attractive, 
and has not unseldom been the cloak 
under which depraved characters have 
been enabled to render vice more 
seductive and its allurements more 
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powerful. It is, however, difficult to 
conceive how lovely, how captivating, 
this natural charm of manner will, be 
when it is the companion of .pure 
Christian principles, inasmuch as true 
religion is often found to soften and 
beautify the manners of those who are 
naturally rough and awkward. 

Florentin possessed the natural ele- 
gance of which we have been speak- 
ing in no small degree : he therefore 
replied to the person who tfous un- 
expectedly addressed him in the 
most gracious and obliging manner ; 
and, whilst he smilingly reproved 
his little sister for her unnecessary 
alarm, he returned her caresses in a 
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manner most expressive of brotherly 
affection. 

The Baron every moment found 
his heart drawn more closely to this 
brother and sister. He had, as I be- 
fore said, seen and loved the son of 
his daughter in his infancy, but had 
not yet been able to discover whether 
the child lived ; but of a daughter he 
had heard nothing, and he hardly 
dared to hope such happiness as to 
find himself the grandfather of two 
such children. Being agitated, how- 
ever, by various feelings, and ex- 
periencing the necessity of seeking 
that self-command and submission 16 
the Divine will which his religion 
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required, be assumed as much com- 
posure of manner as he was able ; and, 
remarking that the youth looked hot 
and fatigued, he invited him to come 
under the shade of the ruin, offering 
him a part of some little refreshment 
which he had prepared for his own 
dinner. 

I shall not trouble my reader with 
the compliments which passed on this 
occasion between Florentin and the 
Baron ; suffice it to say, that after a 
while the youth consented to sit 
down at the door of the ruined 
chapel, whilst his cow grazed before 
him, and the Baron regaled Lucie 
with such simple viands as he chanced 
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to have brought with him for his 
dinner. 

" You are of this country, my young 
friends," said the Baron, as he turned 
from one to another of his young 
companions : " where do your parents 
reside ? " 

" We are orphans, monsieur,' 9 re- 
plied Florentin. 

The Baron changed colour, as his 
hopes were excited by this reply, and, 
venturing another question, said ; 

" Were your parents of this coun- 
try?" 

" Our parents are no more," replied 
Florentin : " they were unfortunate." 

The manner in which the youth 
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made this answer was such as seemed 
to preclude further inquiry. The 
Baron felt . this, and changed the 
subject. He spoke of the natural 
beauties which surrounded them, and 
of the infinite variety of the works of 
the great Creator. 

The answers of Florentin to his 
remarks were not those of an untaught 
peasant ; for, as I have elsewhere 
observed, this youth had read, and 
had acquired a taste for literature: 
and though his books had not been 
of a nature really to correct the 
natural depravity of his heart, or 
thoroughly to purify the taste, never- 
theless, what he had read had given 
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a certain grace to his expressions 
which astonished the Baron, and ren- 
dered his interest in him every mo- 
ment more lively ; and he began to 
consider in what way he should in- 
troduce that which had occupied his 
whole thoughts for some years past, 
and in comparison with which he 
considered all other subjects of com- 
paratively non-importance. 

Whilst he was contemplating this 
matter, his eyes resting on the youth 
with a feeling of love and pity such 
as he never remembered to have ex- 
perienced before, Florentin himself, 
though unintentionally, led to the 
subject on which the Baron was mc- 
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ditating, in a manner the most easy, 
by asking him what book it was which 
he held in his hand when he had first 
accosted him. " I love to read," 
added the youth ; " there is nothing 
I delight in more ; but I have few 
books." 

The Baron looked at him with 
an expression of regard and pity. 
" You have few books?" he said ; 
" and you love reading? Though 
I am a poor man, I perhaps may 
assist you with books, and may have 
it in my power to direct your studies/' 
Florentin started on hearing this, and 
fixed his dark and expressive eyes on 
the Baron. 
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"This book which you ask me 
about," said the Baron, drawing the 
Bible respectfully from his bosom; 
" this book is the holy word of God/' 

" The Bible !" exclaimed Florentin, 
involuntarily stretching forth his hand 
to take it from the Baron : " I have 
never seen a Bible." 

" The Baron gave turn the book, 
at the same time lifting up his eyes 
and heart to heaven in mental prayer, 
the subject of which was, that the 
Lord would open the path of heavenly 
knowledge to this unknown aad in- 
teresting youth. 

florentin opened the Bible, and, 
whilst be turned the leaves hastily 
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over, Luoie got up, and, coming close 
to him, looked eagerly on the sacred 
volume. 

" I am an old man/ 9 said the 
Baron to Florentin, " and was brought 
up (as too many are) in the utter igno- 
rance of religion. I lived till I was 
more than forty years of age without 
God in the world, following the vain 
and wicked desires of my own evil 
heart. The Almighty at length sent 
bitter afflictions upon me. I was 
deprived of all I possessed, and 
-obliged to fly from my country. - In 
the foreign lands to which I fled in 
order to save my life, I endured ex- 
treme distress for a while from poverty 
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and sickness, and more than all from 
the rebellion of my own spirit ; for I 
could not submit to the will of Pro- 
vidence, but thought my God unjust 
in thus exercising me with affliction. 
And in this miserable state I re- 
mained for a long while, until I was 
so blessed as to become acquainted 
with some poor good people, who 
took me to their house ; and, whilst 
they administered to my bodily wants, 
they shewed me the way of life and 
happiness. 

" These poor people," continued 
the Baron, " made me to comprehend, 
what I never before understood, 
though now it appears to me clear as 
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the rays of light which strike through 
yonder cloud — namely, that the nature 
of man on earth is utterly depraved and 
wicked ;— and they accounted to me 
for this depravity, by shewing me 
from Scripture how the^first man had 
been made originally innocent, and 
how he had fallen from that innocence 
by hearkening to the temptations of 
Satan and - swerving from obedience 
to God, — thus admitting the prin- 
ciples of sin into his nature, through 
which all the human race has been 
rendered utterly corrupt both in mind 
and body. 

" They also pointed out to me," 
continued the Baron, " that all the 
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disorders and confusion which I saw 
or heard of in the world was the con- 
sequence of this depravity of man'9 
nature; and they shewed me that 
true religion — that is, the religion of 
Jesus Christ — such as we find it in 
the Bible, affords the only remedy for 
all the evils of life. They finished by 
putting this holy book into my hand ; 
and from that time/' proceeded the 
Baron, " it has been my constant 
companion, my friend and comforter ; 
insomuch, that, when I have my Bible, 
I never appear alone and friendless ; 
and, hi solitary places like this, I en- 
joy pleasures superior to those which 
the courts of kings could supply." 
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The young Florentin hearkened 
to the Baron with that expression of 
eager curiosity which we see in a fine 
countenance on occasions of the ut- 
most interest; and when he had 
finished his short narrative, he began 
to ply him with questions much to 
this purpose : — 

u Whence originates the Bible?" 

" By whom was it written ? " 

"What is its age?" 

"In what language was it first 
composed ? " 

" In whose hands has it been from 
the time it was first put together, till 
it was spread abroad in the world ? " 

" On what subjects does it treat ? " 
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" How can it make us better ? " 

To all these questions the Baron 
answered methodically. 

" The Bible," said he, " consists 
of a number of volumes, written in 
different ages of the world by holy 
men ; the words and matter of each 
book having been inspired into the 
minds of these persons by the Holy 
Spirit of God. 

" Some of these books were written 
by men who lived above 3000 years 
ago, and others at different times, until 
the last was completed by St. John, 
who had been the beloved companion 
of our Saviour on earth, and survived 
him about fifty years. 
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" The several books of the Bible 
are divided into two parts, namely, 
the Old and New Testament The 
Old Testament was written in one of 
the most ancient of languages, namely, 
Hebrew ; and the New in a language 
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spoken at that time over a great part 
of the earth, called Greek. The Bible 
has been translated into all languages; 
and thus has been in the hands of 
almost every civilized nation under 
the sun, from the time of our Saviour 
to the present day. 

" The Bible also gives us a history 
of the creation of the world ; of the 
destruction of the world by the flood ; 
and of the church of God, from the 
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beginning of time until the coming of 
oar Lord. It also gives us an ac- 
count of the birth, the life, and the 
death of our Lord, and of his resur- 
rection from the grave, and ascension 
into heaven. 

" It is also full of wonderful pro- 
phecies, some as old almost as the 
world itself; some of which are al- 
ready fulfilled, and some which are 
daily fulfilling in the view of the faith- 
ful at the present time, and some 
which remain to be fulfilled in the 
last days. 

" Moreover, the Bible teaches us 
all that is needful for us to know of 
the nature of God, and of all that 
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he has done for our salvation. It 
shews us, what we never could under- 
stand by mere human reason, how we 
are lost and undone by sin, and how 
we may be saved and recovered from 
our lost estate through the death 
and merits of the Lord our Christ, 
and be restored . to our original holi- 
ness by the power of the Lord the 
Spirit. 

" In short, this holy book contains 
the sum of all divine and human 
wisdom, and from beginning to end 
abounds with proofs of the love of 
God for his creatures." 

The Baron having thus answered 
all the queries of his grandson, ceased 
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to speak ; and Florentin, looking upon 
the sacred volume, which he still held 
in his hand, said ; " Would it be pos- 
sible, monsieur, do you think, for me 
to obtain a copy of this book? 9 ' at 
the same moment he put his hand 
into his pocket, and drew out a small 
leathern bag, containing a crown and 
a few sous, being his whole stock of 
money. He perhaps had some idea, 
by this action, that the person whom 
he took for a peasant might be tempted 
to sell his Bible ; yet he was evidently 
afraid to make the proposal, though 
he held his bag for a while in his 
band. 

The Baron saw all this, and, having 
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considered a moment how to procure 
for the young man that which he saw 
he so earnestly desired, said to him ; 
" I think it will be in my power, my 
young friend, to procure you a copy 
of the Scriptures in a few days, if 
you desire to possess it." 

Florentin thanked the stranger with 
strong marks of gratitude; and now 
no longer scrupled to offer his bag 
and its contents. 

The stranger refused the bag, say- 
ing, it would at least be time enough 
to think of payment when the book 
was procured. 

The sun was now beginning to dip 
his golden beams behind the western 
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skirts of the forest Florentin arose, 
and, taking Lucie by the hand, invited 
the stranger to accompany them to 
their cottage; offering him such a 
supper and such a lodging as the place 
would afford. 

The Baron hesitated : he was un- 
willing to lose sight of this interesting 
brother and sister before he had ascer- 
tained who they were ; and he at the 
same time feared lest they should take 
him to some place where he might be 
recognized before he wished to be so ; 
for, until he had received the answer 
of his friend, he did not know whether 
he was to be considered as a criminal 
in his native country, or be allowed 
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to repossess some parts of the estates 
and honours' of his ancestors. 

" Is your cottage far from this 
place ? " said the Baron. 

" A very little way," replied Flo- 
rentin ; " near the head of yonder 
brook." 

The Baron recollected the place : 
it was the little banquet ting- house 
which he had often visited with his 
guests in the days of youthful gaiety : 
he remembered, also, that Agnace du 
Bois had occupied it when he left the 
country ; and he judged that it would 
be best for him to 1 decline the in- 
vitation. 

He therefore told Florentin that he 
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must now part from them : " To- 
morrow/' he said, " I go to a neigh- 
bouring town, and shall have an op- 
portunity to procure you the book you 
Require ; but in two days more I shall 
return, and you shall hear of me in 
this place or at your cottage." 

" But in the mean time," he added, 
" grant me this favour : do not men- 
tion the stranger whom you have seen 
to-day, to any one, till you see me 

again." 

# 

Florentin instantly made the pro- 
mise the Baron required, and also 
undertook to guarantee the silence 
of Lucie: which being done, they 
parted ; Lucie and Florentin leading 
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the cow down the steep bank and 
over the wooden bridge, whilst the* 
Baron stood gazing on them, with eyes 
not free from tears, till the little group 
were lost in the shade of the dark 
woods. 

Florentin and Lucie being no longer 
within view of the Baron, he lifted up 
his eyes and heart in prayer. Nature 
worked powerfully within him, and 
his feeling induced him to exclaim, 
u Oh that I might find these to be 
my children, and that I might have a 
home to offer them !" But Religion, 
still more powerful than Nature in the 
breast of the Baron, enabled him also 
to add these words : " O Lord I thy 
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will be done. Do with me, O my 
God, that which thou thinkest best." 
The Baron returned to his humble 
lodging, which was in a village at 
some small distance from the forest 
of L— — , and in a line of the coun- 
try in which he had been but little 
known. He there slept as usual ; and 
in the morning walking on foot till 
he met with a diligence, in which he 
procured a place, he proceeded to the 
post-town, where he hoped to receive 
the long-expected letters. The first 
day he* was disappointed with respect 
to these letters ; but he was enabled, 
though with some difficulty, to pro- 
cure the Bible for Florentin. 

62 
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The second day, whilst waiting near 
the place where the letters from Paris 
are received, he saw a chaise and 
post* horses drive into the town, and 
in a few moments the very friend 
from whom he expected letters sprang 
from the carriage and pressed him in 
his embraces. 

" I have Obtained all for you 
which you could possibly desire/ 9 said 
this gentleman : " you are restored, 
my friend, to your titles, and to the 
greater part of your estates. You 
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are at liberty to return t<* your 
ch&teau, and to make your tenantry 
happy by the presence of their ancient 
lord," 
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The Baron was for some moments 
unable to speak or to reflect after 
having received this joyful news. For 
a moment he seemed abstracted from 
the present scene; his heart being 
lifted up in gratitude to God, and 
drawn out in secret prayer for that 
same direction and assistance which 
had supported and comforted him 
through the long years of trial which 
he had endured. 

The Baron's friend was not a man 
of like sentiments with himself: he 
therefore could not understand his 
emotions on the occasion; but, fol- 
lowing the dictates of his own feel* 
ings, he ordered four horses to be put 
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to his carriage, and, making his com- 
panion step in with him, they drove 
with the utmost rapidity to the forest 

of L . 

This was the day on which the Baron 
had appointed to meet Florentin and 
• his sister ; and now that he had the 
prospect of recovering his patrimony, 
his anxiety to have his doubts removed 
with respect to Florentin and his sister 
would have been utterly overwhelm- 
ing, had not that strength of mind 
which Religion only can give enabled 
him to preserve a degree of calmness 
and resignation of which irreligious 
persons, unless possessed x>f much 
natural coldness and apathy, seldom 
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give an example on occasions of 
strong trial. 

During the drive from the town to 
the forest, the Baron had leisure to 
express his gratitude to his friend for 
the proofs he had given him of his 
zeal and kindness,, which he did in a 
manner the most warm and affec- 
tionate. 

He also made him acquainted with 
his adventure in the wood, and his 
extreme anxiety to ascertain whether 
his daughter's son was living, or whe- 
ther he must give up all hope of being 
blesssed in such a son as Florentin : 
it was, however, apparent that all his. 
desires were under such subservience 
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to the Divine will, that he would 
soon be reconciled to whatever the 
Almighty chose to ordain. 

The pious sentiments of the Baron 
were however little understood by his 
companion, who, having carried a point 
on which he felt himself much in- 
terested, was resolved to enjoy his 
triumph in a way more suited to the 
ordinary feelings of mankind than 
that which his more pious companion 
would have chosen. 

It was the day of the village f£te, 
and the hour was about five in the 
afternoon when the chaise containing 
the Baron and his friend entered the 
forest of L — — . They passed for 
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some time beneath the shade of 
the woods uninterrupted ; but coming 
nearer the village, which is near the 
centre of the^wood, they saw the 
peasants assembled itt groups, and 
preparing to dance, whilst fruit and 
cakes, and a variety of such ware as 
country people use, were displayed in 
booths and stalls beneath the trees. 

The Baron would have gladly 
passed on to the cottage of Agnace 
du Boid, but his friend was by no 
means so disposed. He ordered the 
carriage to stop in the midst of the 
crowd: he caused the door to be 
opened, and, springing out upon the 
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ground, he called upon the peasants 
to behold and receive their ancient 
lord. 

For a moment amazement seemed 
to fix every person to the spot on 
which he stood, and to tie every tongue 
in silence ; but when,, after a short 
explanation, the friend of the Baron 
repeated the call upon the peasants 
to receive and acknowledge their 
former lord, loud shouts burst from 
the multitude. The name of Flo- 

rentin, Baron de L > resounded 

|rora every mouth. All hailed his 
return, and invoked blessings upon 
him ; and many of the old people, who* 
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remembered him best, thronged round 
him, welcoming him again to his home* 
The scene was affecting. The Baron 
wiped his eyes, and said aloud,— 
" My old friends, may the Almighty 
grant that my return may really be 
blessed to you ! But tell me where is 
Agnace du Bois, and the young pea-> 
sants Florentin and Lucie." 

Scarcely had the words. passed the 
mouth of the Baron, than a cry was 
heard of, " Make way, make way ! let 
me pass to my lord/' At the same 
moment the people, dividing to the 
right and the left, formed an avenue, 
through which the faithful Agnace 
made her way, leaning On the arm of 
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the young Florentin, and leading Lucie 
by the hand. 

She drew near : every eye was upon 
her; and the peasants, who had hi- 
therto had no idea of the family of the 
orphans whom Agnace had reared, 
heard her with astonishment utter 
these words, as she presented the 
children to her lord :•— 

" These, my lord, are the children 
of your daughter : they were entrusted 
to me at the hour of her death, and 
I have feared them till now in the 
best way I was able. My ability 
indeed was small, but my affection 
was strong. I now deliver them to 
you, as to their natural parent arid 
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protector, and I desire only to be 
permitted to witness your happiness 
at a distance/' 

Whilst Agnace spoke, Plorentin 
and Lucie fell on their knees before 
their grandfather; and the Baron, 
utterly overcome by the excess of his 
joy in finding his best hopes thus con- 
firmed, sunk almost senseless on the 
necks of his children. 

It was some minutes before the 
Baron recovered himself. His first 
motion was to lift up his eyes and 
united hands in expression of his gra- 
titude to God ; and it was to be re* 
marked, that, in this his address to 
Heaven he particularly professed his 
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sense of his own unworthiness, and 
of the free and unmerited favour of 
God towards him. 

Having thus offered his thanks where 
they were first due, he turned to 
Agnace. He gave her his hand, and 
would have spoken ; but his voice was 
interrupted, and his eyes overrunning 
with tears. 

He then looked at his children, and 
broke out in the following exclama- 
tion: " O my children," he said, 
" my Florentin and my little Lucie, 
what was it' but nature which spoke 
so eloquently for you when we first 
met in the forest ? Why did the 
voice of this beloved infant, 9 ' he 
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added, laying bis hand on the head 
of the little girl, " strike to my heart, 
when in her infantine distress she 
made the woods resound with the 
name of Florentin ?" He could say 
no more for a moment; his tears pre- 
vented him: neither was there any 
one present who was not almost 
equally affected. 

The Baron, however, was the first 
to recover himself: he looked up, 
and, having requested the attention 
of those around him, he thus spoke : 
. " My friends and my children, I 
take this first moment of my restora- 
tion to you and to the dwelling of my 
fathers, to. entreat you. to unite with 
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me in humble thanks to that God 
whose peculiar mercies followed me 
through all my days of trial and 
affliction. 

" When I formerly resided among 
you, I was proud, insolent, vindictive, 
living without God in the world; 
neither respecting that mode of Chris- 
tian worship in which 1 was brought 
up, nor seeking to know another. In 
this state of mind I lived, and in this 
I should have assuredly died, had not 
the Lord met me in my mad career of 
sin. and infidelity. He first brought 
me down by affliction heaped on 
affliction ; and then, gradually dis- 
persing the dark clouds of misery frith 
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which he had covered my whole 
horizon, he gradually revealed his 
mercies unto me. 

" Through the power of his Holy 
Spirit, and by the instrumentality . of 
certain poor pious persons with whom I 
became acquainted in my banishment, 
he first made me sensible of the de- 
pravity of my nature, and especially 
convinced" me of the heinous sin of 
unbelief, in which I had dwelt from 
early infancy. 

" I had been accustomed from in- 
fancy to, see the visible resemblance 
of the Saviour hanging upon the cross. 
I had met this object on every occa- 
sion, and had been taught to bend my 
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khees to it by my nurse; but it was 
not till the Almighty began himself 
to deal with me in my affliction, that 
I spiritually beheld the Saviour, or 
formed the slightest conception of 
what we owe to him. 

" As soon, however, as our cru- 
cified Redeemer was shewn to me 
by the power of the blessed Spirit of 
God, a marvellous light broke in upon 
my soul, and I was compelled to see 
all that God has done for sinful man. 

il I was then made to feel my own 
extreme depravity, helplessness, and 
insufficiency, and the wonderful con- 
descension of God the Son, who is 
one with God, and equal with God, 
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in assuming man's nature, in order 
to become the representative of our 
fallen race. 

" My own ingratitude to the Al- 
mighty, and that of my country and 
my father's house, next struck to my 
heart ; and I earnestly prayed, that 
if it should please the Lord ever to 
restore me to that beloved country, 
and once again to place me in the 
seat of my fathers, that I might do 
all that in me lay to lead my coun- 
trymen to that light and joy which 
rendered my days of banishment and 
poverty a period of sweeter peace and 
contentment than the hours of youth 
and prosperity. 
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" O my friends," continued the 
Baron, "it is now my most ardent 
'desire for you, that whereas we have 
now found peace from our enemies, 
we may devote the time of rest 
which the Lord has given us, to seek 
- that peace of the soul which passeth 
all understanding. 

" And thou, my Florentin, my 
son," continued the venerable father, 
" receive this my first and best gift ; 
receive this Bible, which I procured 
far you before I knew that I should 
have the happiness of calling you my 
son," Thus speaking, he held out the 
Bible he had brought for his grand- 
son ; and the young Florentin received 
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it with gratitude and respect, at the 
same time kissing the venerable hand 
which offered it. 

And now the cries and shouts of 
the people filled the air, and they led 
the way towards the chateau ; the 
friend of the Baron having thrown a 
purse among them, and ordered them 
to bring such viands as they had in 
hand, in order . to prepare a hasty 
feast for the whole assembly in the 
ancient hall 

It is not in the nature of the people 
of this country to spend their joy 
without a song, a dance, or a f&te in 
the open, air.. 

Agreeably to this national humour, 
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the woods of L resounded for 

some days after the return of the 
Baron with the voice of merriment, 
with the song and the violin, and the 
young peasants appeared with their 
high caps ' and long lappets, their 
short jackets and full petticoats, mix- 
ing in the dance with a grace which 
the court dames of another country 
might imitate in vain. 

The Baron allowed this paroxysm 
of gaiety to pass ; and then, when all 
things had settled in their usual rou- 
tine, he set himself earnestly to con- 
sult and promote the real good of all 
who depended upon him. 

Having recovered a considerable 
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part of his property, he repaired hid 
chateau, and furnished it in a plain 
and neat fashion. He established 
Agnace du Bois in a convenient apart- 
ment, as director of his female ser- 
vants, having supplied her with such 
a wardrobe as suited the superintend- 
ent of an ancient family. He pro- 
cured a tutor, such as a pious and in- 
telligent Christian would desire for his 
grandson, and a gouvernante of the 
same description for* his little Lucie ; 
and himself devoted his time to the 
establishment and promotion of such 
works of charity and piety as he 
thought would tend to the improve? 
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meat and happiness of those who 
depended upon him. 

Through the interest of his friend 
with Government he obtained per- 
mission to adopt his grandson as the 
heir of his tides and estates ; and he 
labours to direct the mind of that 
promising youth into those holy and 
blessed ways which will render him 
a blessing to all with whom he may 
hereafter have connexion. 

Lucie has laid aside her bjue pet- 
ticoat, her coarse jacket, and her 
peasant's cap ; but, with her robe of 
Levantin and necklace of pearls, she 
ptill retains the sweet simplicity of the 
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little peasant of Normandy. Neither 
do we anticipate the loss of that sim- 
plicity, inasmuch as the lessons of 
piety, given her by her grandfather, 
have, by the Divine blessing, sunk 
deeply into her iieart. 
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